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Kconomy with Columbian Products | 


Columbian Tarred Hemp 
Imes 


to the best of our knowledge will out- 
wear any similar lines on the market. 
They are the lines which have made 
mid-season refitting unnecessary. You 


cannot beat them on a service per 
dollar basis. 


Columbian Trawl Twine 


is the perfect substitute for high priced Lobster 
Twine. It is made of an excellent grade of pure 


manila fibre and is furnished plain, copperized or 
tarred. 


You will make no mistake in equipping with both 
of these items and you will be money ahead. 


By Invitation Member 


Columbian Rope Company 
362-90 Genesee Street 
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Pe. i Auburn, ‘“‘The Cordage City’’ N. Y. 
BUSINESS CHARACTER 
ie Branches: 
Bere New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 
Saeed 
Boston Office and Warehouse 38 Commercial Wharf 
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GET A PAIR | 


For your next trip! | a 


HEN you’re maybe days away 

from your home port—when ~ 
the skipper has located a school and 
you’re stowing ’em below decks—that’s no 
time to have your boots go bad on you! 





Before you’ shove off on your next trip, 
get a pair of ““Hi-Press’’—the boots that give 
you more comfort and longer water-tight 
service. 


There are “Hi-Press” deaiers in every fish- 
ing port on both coasts and the Lakes, with 
your size in stock. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Boston AKRON New York 


Goodrich 
HI-PRESS 


‘Rubber Footwea 
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ESSEMER DIESEL Engines are 

built in one of the world’s largest 
engine plants by an organization 
devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of internal combustion 
engines. 


The Bessemer Factory, which oc- 
cupies 458,272 sq. ft. of floor space, 
is thoroughly modern in all its 
equipment and is laid out to effect 
the greatest possible production 
economies—from Bessemer’s own 
huge foundry to shipping platform. 


Behind each Bessemer Diesel is the 
background of 28 years of engine 


building experience and the 


Bessemer reputation for building 
only the very best. 


THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE 
COMPANY 


36 Lincoln Ave. oe Grove City, Pa. 
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The Plant Behind 


Front view 
of the 
Bessemer 
Diesel 
erecting 
plant with 
its 42,280 
sq. ft. of 
floor space. 


Looking 
down the 
west bay of 
the huge 
Diesel erect- 
ing floor 
where all 
Béssemer 
Diesels are 
assembled 
and tested. 


West side ot the modern Diesel as- 
sembly and test building, 139 ft. 
wide by 280 ft. deep, divided into 



















three daylight bays. 





Bird’s-eye-view of the: huge 
Bessemer Factory with its 
458,272 sq. ft. of floor space— 
equipped throughout with the 
most modern machines and 
labor-saving devices. ° 
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A trunk- piston type Diesel 
with force-feed lubrication 
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Worthington Three Cylinder Marine 
Diesel Engine. Two cycle, solid- 
injection trunk-piston type, gear 
reversing. 


gg Worthington Two-cycle Solid Injection Trunk-piston Diesel Engine is an improved 
and simplified high compression engine in which the fuel burns solely from the heat of 


compression. 


The scavenging air is supplied to the 
power cylinders by a separate scavenging 
pump driven from the crank shaft; thus, the 


scavenging air does not pass 
through the crankcase and 
the excessive waste of lubri- 
cating oil of crankcase com- 
pression engines is avoided. 

The force-feed system of 
lubrication is used for all 
bearings. Cylinders and _ pis- 
tons are efficiently lubricated 
from the oil spray thrown 








WORTHINGTON PRODUCTS 
PUMP 
COMPRESSOR 
CONDENSERS 


and 
AUXILIARIES 
OIL and GAS ENGINES 
FEEDWATER HEATERS 
METERS 
BOILER-FEED, WATER, OIL 


Literature on request 








off by the running gear of the engine. 

The Worthington Trunk-piston type 
Diesel is suitable for marine service, land 
service and is also furnished 


in portable types. For port- 
able service the engine is 
fitted with fan for radiator 
cooling. For marine service 
a reversing gear of compact 
and rugged design, amply lu- 
bricated, is built into the en- 
gine frame and included as 
part of standard equipment. 








WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, 


Gentlemen: 


Please send without obligation on my part 


your catalogs listed below. 


[1 two-cycle, solid injection Diesel Engine 
[] Two-cycle, double-acting Diesel Engine 
C) Four-cycle, air injection Diesel Engine 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


66-8337-6 


State 


Service for which engine is desired 
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HE ENGINE 
for Small. Boats 


| Ease of starting, simplicity of control, and unusual 
| - operating economy recommend the Bethlehem Type 
| M Diesel Engine as 7HE engine for small boats in 
| general and fishing boats in particular. 





err_s TI 


The small boat shown below is the work boat 
|Dannie, owned by 
‘Frdk. Snare Corp., 
'114 Liberty St., New 
‘York, N. Y. She is 
driven by a 3 
Cylinder 90 S. 
™ hp. Bethlehem 

\ Type M Diese] 














BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Atlanta Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cleveland Detroit Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, Sole Exporter of Our Commercial Products 


BETHLEHEM 
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COLO-DIESEL ENGINES 





Full Diesel Type, Four Cycle, Airless Injection, Handstarting, 


From 8 H.P. Up in 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 Cylinders 


Same weight and price as heavy duty gas engines, but one-fifth of operating expense 
of same. Runs indefinitely at trolling speed on 24° Diesel oil. Reverse gear or 


European reversible propeller of established reputation. 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL 


a oe. COLO-DIESEL 373 Brannan Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


F. Van Rossen Hoogendyk, Sole Distributor for U. S. A. 





























Cut down your expenses with 





and make more money lobstering 





Sample of Nebco Braided Manila pot warp used for eight months and still in splendid condition 


NEW BEDFORD CORDAGE CoO. 


General offices Established 1842 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK MILLS—New Bedford, Mass. 





Boston office 


164 FEDERAL ST. 
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Here’s the ed a, 
Long and the Short of it ~ 


You want a pair of boots that have got real 
wear built in them—tougher than the 
toughest weather on this coast! 

Then it’s Hood Red Boots for you, 
skipper, and no other kind. 

Cast your weather eye over a pair. Extra 
thick soles of tire tread rubber—that’s 
why you get those extra months of usage. 
And the uppers are just as strong and 
sturdy—red rubber that will resist check- 
ing and cracking as only Hood red rubber 
can! 


We’ve made boots a long, long time and 
know the needs of fishermen. 

So, make sure when you purchase your 
next pair of boots to look for the trade- 
mark HOOD. It’s on the sole. 


Manufactured by Hood Rubber Company, 
Watertown, Mass. 


Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Look for the Hood Arrow 





SUVA tif 2. * 




































Children are the 


parents of tomorrow. 


Help guard 
their health. 
Buy 
Christmas 


Seals 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 


ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Oh, ’tis hemp and singing pine 
for to stand against the brine. 
Rudyard Kipling. 








HEN her 

gear creaks 

and timbers 
strain she needs to 
be ‘‘tight.’’ Real 
sailormen, those w- 
who love their ships, know ~ 
that the only oakum to use °* 
to keep seams tight is the 
best. That’s why most of 
them insist on 


STRATFORD OAKUM 


For nearly a century the seams of ves- “ 
sels staunch and true have been ecaulked 
with Stratford Oakum. Heavy weather 
then means little more than rolling and 
pitching, for Stratford Oakum keeps the oe y 
seams tight. 9 

Caulk right and she’ll stay tight—that’s the story when 
you use Stratford Oakum. Don’t accept a substitute there 
is none ‘‘just as good.’’ 


GEORGE STRATFORD OAKUM CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
Also Manufacturers of Cotton Wiping Waste 4 














TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 








INTERCHANGE FRICTION CLUTCH 


For Trawling Gear 


Gear is under perfect control at all times. It can 
be stopped and started under load. 

The simplest friction clutch made. Sprocket is 
mounted on ball bearing sleeve—the whole on 
stub shaft, attached to fly wheel of engine. 


KINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
3541 Washington Street 
BOSTON . a ~ - MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Kermath Does the Trick 


Men who are successful never select a 
cheap product for its cheapness. Ten 
chances to one they buy what they con- 
sider the best—and pay more for it. 
You’ll find Kermath marine motors a 
trifle higher in price—but they have years 
of day in day out service packed in them. 
You’ll never regret it if your next motor 
is a Kermath. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


5896 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


New York Display Rooms 
50 W. 17th St., New York City 


Boston Display Rooms 
1037 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 








This is the 4 cylin- 9600, 
der 35 H. P. Heavy Y 
duty motor 
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Now’s the time- 
to consult your boat-builder 


NY reputable boat builder will sell you a Palmer En- 

gine and install it for you. If you do not know of a 
good man, write either to our factory at Cos Cob, or to 
our nearest branch office, and we will be glad to send you 
a Jist of dependable boat yards in your vicinity. 

This is the season to think of motor replacements. En- 
gines may be had now, or orders placed at this time can 
be delivered during the Spring to suit your convenience. 
Don’t delay too long, or you may find it necessary to wait 
next Spring and lose many fine sailing days. 

Be first down the ways. Consult your boat builder now. 





Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc. Cos Cob, Conn. 


4 K. W. Universal 
Genuine Marine 
























UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 


Simple as a Boat Engine 
with Ample Current Output 
for Every Fishing Need 


Any man familiar with any boat engine 
can start and run a Universal Electric 
Plant, and it requires far less attention. 
The genuine marine design and construc- 
tion show a big difference in simple, easy 
operation over any ‘adapted’? machine. 
This is a big point to consider when you 
want current under conditions when 
“adapted’’ machines would lose their sea 
legs. 

Universal's genuine marine 4-cylinder 
engine is always oversize in horsepower, 
and never required to work to full capa- 


city. For night cleaning of a haul you 
ean light up your deck like a Christmas 
tree Bright. brilliant lights—clear, 


FLICKERLESS—like city current gives. 
And plenty of current meanwhile for 
your running lights, forecastle, lights be- 
low, and for pumps, air compressor, 
everything else aboard. 

Best of all, Universal Electric Plants 
are not expensive. You save from the 
beginning by being able to get exactly 
the right size to match your boat. You 
save continuously in time required for 
tending. You save continuously in the 
dependable economy of operation. Dollar 
for dollar, year after year, Universal is 
the best bet first, last and in the long run 
—for a fishing boat to buy. 

The proof is not only in the endorse- 
ment of fishermen users, but in govern- 
ment service, arctic exploration service 
and craft in every commercial port 
around the world. Barney Oldfield won 
with an automobile engine—Lindbergh 
erossed with airplane apparatus—both 
built for specific service. And Universal 
is 100% designed to meet the specific 
requirements of marine conditions. 

It will be a pleasure to send you com- 
plete details about the full line of 1%, 


2%, 4, 7% and 12% K.W. sizes, in 32, 


110 and 220 volts—all genuine marine type. 
Write us today for these interesting facts. 
Universal Motor Company 
78 Ceape St. Oshkosh, Wis. 














Cylinder 4 
ELECTRIC PLANTS a 
















































1% K. W. Universal 
Genuine Marine 


2% K. W. Universal 


Genuine Marine 


7% K. W. Universal } 
Genuine Marine 





12% K. W. Universal 
Genuine Marine 


World famous Univer- 
sal Flexifour Marine 
Motor, 4 cylinder, 4 
cycle. Write for 3 
catalogs of Universal 

Flexifour and Super- 

four Marine Motors 

(10 to 50 H.P.) and 

Universal Reduction 

Drives. 










Four 
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world’’ 


‘‘Teard around the 









sloundipg 
performance! 


AN EAR-SPLITTING voice penetrating 
your sea area for a radius of twelve miles— 
warning echoes booming back to your fog- 
bound vessel—ofttimes thirty seconds later. 
Such is the performance achieved by the 
Cunningham new-principle air whistle. 


Cunningham whistle supremacy resulted from the 
application of a previously unknown law relating 
to metallic disc vibration. 


Hosts of mariners attest its matchless sound volume 
and echoing qualities—its simple rugged construc- 
tion (only three parts) insures dependability—even 
in zero weather, ample drainage eliminates danger 
of freezing. 'What’s more, it uses but a tenth of the 
energy required by most whistles. 


A type for every size craft afloat! 
[A few fertile dealer fields open] 


Booklet “A” is informative. 


Address Dept. A 4 


ALLAN 
So 






&=0 USeattle 


839 RAILROAD AVE. SOUTH 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Boston, New England Distributors 
Geo. H. Jett, 526 Columbia St., Brooklyn, New York, NewYork Distributors 
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WATERFLEX 


The water-resisting 
qualities of Whitlock 
WATERFLEX cordage 
are of utmost importance 
especially in marine and 
fishing service where 
dampness, rain and con- 
tinued immersion in water 
cause ordinary rope to 
A swell, harden and kink, 
making it extremely hard to manage. The use of 
WATERFLEX avoids these difficulties. 


WATERFLEX remains flexible under all condi- 
tions and is easy to handle and splice, wet or dry. 
It may be left outdoors in all kinds of weather 
with the assurance of protection against deteriora- 
tion or wet rot, which shortens the serviceable life 
of ordinary rope. 





No additional charge is made for the patented 
WATERFLEX feature. 


It will pay you to investigate! 


WHITLOCK CORDAGE (o. 


46 South Street, New York 
226 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


























en ce Treat Your 
; Vessel Right 


JEFFERY’S 
MARINE 
GLUE 


Keeps Down 
the Upkeep 


a 





And Keeps Your Vessel Tight 


You wouldn’t waste money from your own 
‘¢share’’—why squander the ‘‘Vessel’s Share’’ 
on pitch, putty, and inferior substitutes for real 
Marine Glue? 

The health, comfort and safety of your crew de- 
pend on your judgment in keeping your vessel 
seaworthy. Jeffery’s Marine Glue keeps vessels 
seaworthy, and saves one or more recaulkings 
which makes it cheapest in the end. You owe it 


to yourself, your vessel, your owners and your 
crew to use Jeffery’s Marine Glue. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘What to Use and How to Use It’’ 


LW Ferdinand €éCo. 


152 Kneeland Street. Boston,Mass. 
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The purpose of the ATLANTIC FIsH- H 
ERMAN is to be a factor in the _in- Published Monthly at 
dustrial growth of the commercial fish- . 92 West Central St., Manchester, N. H. 
eries. To this end, the magazine is dedi- 
e 


cated to the prime factors, in effect th By ATLANT M 
creators, of the industry—fish producers, y + PRE, Fb, 


men who either fish themselves or who Main Office 62 Long Wharf 
are instrumental in production through 
immediate interest in floating property. Boston, Mass. 

The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN Serves its ee 


‘readers by discussing fishery topics; by 




















presenting new methods, gear and designs Registered U. S. Patent Office ~- Lew A. CuMMINGS...... President 
y being sufficiently interesting to affor 
relaxation from the strain undergone by Frank H. Woop........ Manager 
srannaagesgiliongirin “The Fisherman’s Magazine” 
. wae me guitien, BBee ery re- , 
andling and re-selling are vital to pro- J 
ducers, experience shows that the division 10 cents a copy $1.00 a year 
tween distribution and production is so 
diatinct, in the Shing eters tha is gen ——— pa —— ey 
impossible to serve Bot aithfully ere- 2, a e Pos! ce at anchester, 
fore, the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is pub- Vol. Vill DECEMBER 1927 No. 11 N.H., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
lished exclusively for producers—cap- 
tains, owners and crews of fishing Entered as Second Class Matter at the 
craft. Post Office Department, Ottawa, Can. 








The Great Atlantic Seal-Fishery 


The Epic of Hunting the Seal-Herds, Through Ice-Floes, Blizzards 
and Perils Innumerable 
By George Allan England 
PART IV. 
Seals as Destroyers of Fish 
NE of the most vital factors of interest for fisher- 


Newfoundlanders d‘spute the exact diet of seals. ‘‘Swile- 









men, as concerns the great seal-herds, is their in- bait,’?? one hunter told me, ‘‘is ahl kinds .fish—whitefish 

fluence on the _ food-fish capelin, cod, an’ flatfish; an’ 
" , Vv spale r > - + é ‘ ; : ; 
supply. The seals know about is: 6. byaacteat bintre swiles can go to de bottom, too, 
as well as human beings—better, One of crew just 


an’ get mushels.’? I have my- 
self seen a bucket or two of 
whitefish in a ripped-up  seal’s 
stomach. Some hunters deny 
that a seal can crack mussel- 
shells and eat the contents, or 
at any rate that they ever do. 
Most authorities believe’ that 
cod is the staple. Herring and 
squid are also on the seal’s 
menu, with salmon caught in 
fjords of the coast. 





perhaps—where to find _ fish. 
They are perfectly well aware 
of the rich supply on various 
banks. In a gale that urges the 
fish off-shore, the herd moves 
after them. They almost always 
devour their food under water, 
or at least in it. Only very rare- 
ly are rema‘ns of fish found on 
ice, 


returned alter 





As to the amount they con- 
sume, only estimates can be All in all, the economie loss to 
the world’s fisheries, due to 
seals, must be almost inealeul- 
able. I very much doubt 
whether the value of seal-pro- 
ducts in any way compensates 
for the loss due to these vora 
cious and ever-swarming = ani 
mals. Just as a curious touch, 
be it noted that Newfoundland 
ers always speak of the ‘‘seal- 
fishery’’. Seals, though mam- 
mals, are considered a kind of 
fish! Eeclesiastical rulings to 
this effect allow seal-meat to be 
eaten on Friday. What, after 
all, is a little matter of biology? 


formed. One authority claims 
the herds destroy 3,000,000 cod a 
day on the banks, plus other 
kinds of food-fishes unestimated. 
Right Hon. I. C. Morris, ex- 
premier of Newfoundland, says: 

‘¢All kinds of fish are welcome 
to a place on the seal’s bill of 
fare, but cod is the favorite 
item. It is rare to kill a seal 
without finding ins:de him the 
remains of a codfish. The seal 
may, therefore, be regarded as 
a real enemy of the cod; and 
allowing, say, one codfish per 
day for 2,000,000 seals, we have 
2 000,000 codfish consumed every 
day, or 730,000,000 a year, Caleu- 
lating 120 fish to the ewt., over 
6,000,000 ewt. are annually con- 
sumed, or four times the annual 
catch of the Newfoundland cod 


SEALING DISASTERS. 


The seal-hunt is deadly not 
alone to the seals themselves, 
but at times also to the hunters. 
The most terrible disasters ever 


fishery.’’ Not a Masquerade Costume; Merely the Usual Rig a . in 8 W pore mas 
™)3 sas ‘ rs j , . ee t > se’, y 
This makes the: seal appear in of a Newfoundland Sealer. eo oe see ee 

anything but a welcome role to when hunters leave the shiys 

the fishing interests. Whether or not the seal-herds are de- they are under discipline of ‘“master-watches’’ responsible 


creasing is a matter of hot debate; but if so, it cannot help for their safety, and carrying compasses; though they 
jal ; ; € +e « 
exercising a beneficial effect on the cod-fishery. have rough provisions in their ‘‘nunch-bags’’, and 


’ 
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are infinitely resourceful about building fires of seal-fat, 
tow-ropes and shavings from gaffs, still hundreds have been 
lost on the ice. The sealing-captains put up a danger-flag, 
when blizzards impend, and loudly blow the siren to give 
warning to all, but now or then furious storms will break 
before the men can return; and then—look out for disaster! 

The Greenland tragedy, in 1898, is still painfully remem- 
bered. The date of this was March 21. Captain George 
Barbour was in command. The day seemed fine, but about 
six P. M. a ‘‘livin’ starm’’ shrieked out of the North. 
Only one master-watch succeeded in getting his men 
aboard. Forty-eight sealers died the blanched death of the 
aretic. They were found with frozen froth on their lips, 
distorted, huddled under ‘‘clumpers’’ of ice, sprawling gro- 
tesquely. Some had died while crawling; others still 
clutched hard-bread in their frozen hands. Certain of the 
survivors, when rescued, had gone mad and had to be run 
down and dragged by force to the rescuing steamer. Some 
had ‘*just enough life left in ’em to blow on,’’ but man- 
aged to pull through. 


DeceMBER, 1927 


e 
to shield him. They had to be winched up on the steamer’s 
deck, fast-frozen together. 

Oddly enough, some of those who escaped death were the 
weakest and most thinly clad. Survivors told terrific 
stories of suffering and delirium; of men, gone stark crazy, 
mistaking open water for houses and rushing to death in 
the black depths. Some of the men were on ice, without 
food or fire, for fifty-six hours! 

The frozen corpses were brought in on the rescue ship’s 
hatches, covered with tarpaulins. They were unloaded on 
the wharf in presence of a stricken multitude. Some of the 
Newfoundland women went temporarily insane. The 
bodies were earried to Dr. Grenfell’s ‘‘King George V 
Institute,’’ where they were thawed out in the swimming 
pool and in bathtubs before they could be identified and 
made ready for burial. 

Close-treading on the heels of this disaster came another 
and even more terrific one. For that same spring, the 
Southern Cross, commanded by Captain George Clarke and 
with 177 men aboard, went down with all hands. She 
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Refined seal-oil in the 
final sunning-tank; od- 
orless, colorless, taste- 


less and very valuable. 


Leak’ LAY 


al 


Photo Vey. Permission to ‘mission to @. A. E. 


Tt was a dark day for Newfoundland, Mareh 27th, when 
the survivors and the stark dead were brought in to St. 
John’s; a day never to be forgotten! Nearly a whole week 
elapsed from the disaster to the landing of the survivors 
and the frozen bodies. 

The Newfoundland suffered a terrible loss on the last day 
of March, 1914. On that ship, commanded by Captain West- 
bury Kean, 119 men were caught abroad on the ice by an 
immense white blindness that raged for two days. Seventy- 
five men died. Sixty-nine frozen bodies were brought in 
on April 4th, by the Bellaventure. Forty-two survivors re- 
mained mutilated and crippled, after treatment at the St. 
John’s General Hospital. Eight men, alive when found, 
later succumbed. Again the Colony was plunged in woe. 

Some gruesome tales, starkly dramatic, lie in the finding 
of the bodies on ice. Men were discovered huddled in 
groups, frozen solidly together as if they had tried in vain 
to warm one another, all shrouded under the same palls of 
snow that wrapped the dead seals, victims of their fruit- 
less killing. Some were frozen as if to ivory, crouching or 
kneeling in prayer. 

Some few had mistaken the blackness of ‘‘rifters’’ for 
that of the ship, had fought toward that blackness, plunged 
in, and struggling out, had swiftly frozen to death. Still 
others had floated away on wallowing pans of ice, into open 
water, and had died there under the blizzard’s lash. 

Several were found crouched dead behind ice-pinnacles, 
while a few had tried to build rude shelters of ice. One 
father and his son were brought in, the stiffened arms of 
the father still clinging to his boy, trying to the very end 





carried down 18,000 seal sculps, also. This vessel was last 
sighted in open water off Cape Pine, nor far from St. 
Pierre, Miquelon, on March 31. ° Nothing more was ever 
seen of her, nor any wreckage found, save a lifebelt picked 
up months later on the coast of Ireland. The mystery of 
her fate has never yet been explained—whether she foun- 
dered, turned turtle, burned up, or perished in a_boiler- 
explosion. 

Captain Abraham Kean once had a narrow eseape, in the 
Aurora. One of the hunters told me about it, in this pie- 
turesque language: 

‘*Ah, b’y, what a time dat was, to be sure! We see 
smoke comin’ out 0’ de galley, an’ lifted up de booby-hatch, 
an’ oh my, my, my, what a burst o’ flame! We was forty 
mile from de ice, an’ de smoke fled rate to de sky. Swile- 
fat, wonnerful stuff to burn. An’ de wind was dead agin 
us. De fire ketched from de engine-room bulkhead. ’Twas 
de fat run to h’ile an’ leaked troo to de furnace. It set 
de bunker afire. ¥ 

‘Well, me son, de wind chocked to de sou’west an’ come 
on a hurricane, an’ we made a run fer de ice. De Cap’n 
putt men down wid coats round deir heads, an’ our Chief 
eut a hole an’ went in wid a tarch. We got a hose on de 
fire. Had four t’ousand sculps on deck, mind ye, an’ a full 
load in de ’tweendecks. Lost a lot o’ fat, but we reached 
de ice, an hove our deck-load over, an sove our sculps an’ 
de ship, too. Ah, me son, we was rale men, dem good ole 
days!’’ 

AND THE PropuctT? 
Almost everybody who hears the word ‘‘seal’’ thinks of 
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Upper Lerr: Bodies of Newfoundland disaster victims on 
wharf at St. John’s, after having been brought in by 
Bellaventure. 

Lert CENTER: End of one sealing trip. The humble coffins 
in which the victims of the Newfoundland disaster were 
taken to their outport homes. 

Lower Lerr: Bodies of some of the Newfoundland’s crew, 
after having been thawed out. 

Upper Ricur: The ill fated Southern Cross, lost in 1914 with 
175 men. 

Rieut CENTER: Dr. Grenfell’s Institute, St. John’s, with Neu*™ 
foundland disaster victims laid out on seats. 

Lower Rieut: Thawing a body of one of the Newfoundland 
disaster victims, 1914, 

All photos Vey, St. John’s. 
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fur. In this case, however, such an interpretation is very 
‘‘fur’’? from the truth. The Atlantie seals, unlike their 
Pacific cousins, have little or no fur-bearing value. Except 
for the pelts of the ‘‘eat’’ or stillborn whitecoats, the 
harps’ and hoods’ fur is not fast and cannot be successfully 
manufactured into wearing apparel. 

Leather and oil are the two main products of the Atlantic 
seal, The seulps are delivered, in St. John’s, to pungent 
factories on the ‘‘South Side’’, where skilled men at high 
wages deftly peel the fat from the skins. These men have 
to serve a long apprenticeship at trimming flippers and do- 
ing odd bits of work, before they are entrusted with the 
great knives that slide the fat away with two or three deft 
strokes. So expert do these men become that they leave 
not a particle of fat, and never cut the skins. 

These skins are sent to England to be tanned, and are 
made into high-grade shoes, belts, pocketbooks, purses, 
bicyele-saddles, cigar-cases, harness, book-bindings and 
other leather goods. The fat is ground, steam-cooked, re- 
fined, sunned in glass-roofed tanks, and after a highly 
odorous career emerges as a pure-white, tasteless, odorless 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Wider Distribution Essential to Fundy Scallopers 


By William J. McNulty 


OULD a man dig in a coal mine without a light? The 
W chances are nil. And yet, the producers in the 
scallop fishery are at present working in the dark. 

And, like all who work in the dark are not achieving the 
maximum in results. The efforts have been largely in- 
dividual, with no team play, which is one of the primary 
essentials in the successful operation of any firm, of any 
business, of any industry. 

During the past ten years, the seallop fishery has made 
remarkable progress. This has been particularly true of 
the northern New England coast and the Bay of Fundy. 

Until ten years ago, the demand for seallops was very 
light. Then, for no apparent reason and because of no in- 


New scallop beds were discovered during the late months 
of 1927, in the Bay of Fundy. Several of these are off 
Brier Island, while another is in the Digby Neck sector. 
Naturally, the finding of these new beds created a marked 
increase in production, when coupled with the inerease in 
the number of producers and boats. 

When the season opened, the scallopers simply dragged 
the scallops with their rakes, shelled them and shipped the 
fish to outside points. The Boston market has been re- 
sponsible in a large measure for the inerease in popularity 
of scallop fishing. The seallops, during the past ten years, 
have found ready sale in Boston and the New England ter- 
ritory served by the Hub. Every year there has been an 
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Gonac, a New and Improved Type of Scalloper, owned and operated by Captain 
Roland Wormell, a pioneer of the Digby Scallop Fishery. 


dividual or collective effort on the part of producers, 
scallops became more popular. And the improvement in 
demand has continued. With the result that in ten years, 
the fishery in the Bay of Fundy alone has assumed formid- 
able proportions. Ten years ago only one boat was dedi- 
cated to the seallop fishery there. Now there are approxi- 
mately 100. 

The production of scallops has increased pro rata. There 
is even a marked contrast in this respect between 1926 and 
1927. For two weeks in 1926, at the opening of the season, 
the scallop catch was 1,476 barrels of scallops in the shells. 
For a corresponding period in 1927, the catch was 2,149 
barrels. A huge increase, surely. 

One would naturally deduce that the receipts for the 
1927 would exhibit the same ratio of increase over the 1926 
receipts as the difference in the catch. 

However, the scallops for the 1926 period brought $8,856 
to the Bay of Fundy producers whereas those for the 1927 
period of two weeks grossed only $10,370. And this in 
spite of the increase in the number of barrels raked and 
raised viz 673, represented almost fifty per cent the total 
eatch for the 1926 fortnight. 

Instead of there being a difference of only $1,514 in 
favor of the 1927 period, the increase should have been 
approximately $4,050. 

What was the cause of the lower rating of the scallops? 

From this angle it would seem that too much attention 
was paid to increased production, and not enough to the 
development of increased consumption. 





increase in the demand for the scallops from the northeast. 

But, with the opening of the 1927-1928 season, the Boston 
market was inundated with the Fundy scallops, from the 
opening week. In fact most of the scallops gathered on 
the opening day, were in Boston the following day. 

Now, the demand for the scallops had been keener each 
year, from the outset of the season, but for the 1927-1928 
season, the Boston market seemed unable to assimilate the 
inerease in the ecateh. And why should it be expected to? 

Nothing at all had been done toward stimulating the 
demand. About ten years ago, this demand had been de- 
veloped without artificial aid, and the annual increase in 
consumption had ‘been attained without a clearly defined 
policy aiming at this increase. 

The Boston market could have handled a slight increase 
over the preceding year, but it was not prepared to absorb 
the deluge of scallops that came from the Bay of Fundy. 

Had some concerted effort been made to develop the de- 
mand, better prices would have prevailed for the scallops. 
As in all instances where there is an over supply, the prices 
dived. Hence the monetary value of the scallops for the 
period mentioned, being far below what had been expected 
by the producers. 

The price per gallon was frequently a dollar less for the 
1927-1928 season period than for 1926-1927. To the aston- 
ishment of the producers the top price was only $2.50 per 
gallon. And, out of this came the freight or express charges, 
and probably a commission man’s percentage. 

In order to pave the way for the increased consumption 
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of the scallops in not only the Boston market but in the 
New York market, the Montreal market and the Toronto 
market, and less important distributing centres, intensive 
efforts should have been made to popularize the scallops to 
a greater degree. 

For instance, during the summer months, particularly 
during August, the attention of the publie should have been 
ealled to the opening of the 1927-1928 scallop season. 
Coupled with this there should have been advertising, draw- 
ing notice to the efficacy of the scallops as a food ante 
pointing out the different ways in which the scallops could 
be prepared for eating. 

Special attention could be devoted to the public eating 
places such as restaurants and hotel dining rooms. There 
is no doubt that the demand for scallops can be strength- 
ened, but, allowing it to achieve this end as a matter of 
course is not the ideal solution to this problem of the pro- 
ducers. 

The basie essential as seen from this hilltop, is to have 
the seallop producers weld themselves into one body, in- 
spired by a desire to improve conditions, generally, among 
the men engaged in this fishery. The outstanding necessity 
of such an organization would be to aim at improving the 
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The New York market can also be hugely improved. Dis- 
tribution of the seallops through this metropolis is made 
and ean be increased to, lower New York state, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, ete. In metropolitan New York alone 
there are approximately 7,000,000 potential customers. 
Such a mark is worth shooting at. 

Then there are the markets of Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, which have been de- 
veloped only roughly. The surface in each has been mere- 
ly seratched, from the scallop angle. 

There has been a substantial improvement in the Mon- 
treal market in recent years for the scallops, but the pos- 
sibilities have only been touched in this market. The 
same is applicable to the Toronto market, from which dis- 
tribution is made through Ontario and the west. 

Even in the sections in which the scallops are raked ean 
the demand for these shellfish be greatly improved. There 
has been a marked improvement in the demand for the 
scallops in the cities and towns in the scallop belt. Restau- 
rants in which scallops were conspicuous by their absence 
only two years ago, are now featuring this fish. And this 
has been accomplished solely on the quality of the sea food 

Only a small percentage of the scallops is absorbed by 














Annapolis Basin and Digby Gut, Smith’s Cove in the Foreground. This is the 
home of many Bay of Fundy scallop boats. 


demand for the scallops. Not merely in one market but 
everywhere within shipping radius. 

In order to reach this objective, the first need would be 
to advertise, using diversified media, including newspapers, 
trade publications, billboards, street car racks, tunnel, sub- 
way and elevated platforms, window cards, theatre screens 
and eurtains, ete. 

It is not feasible for an individual producer or a small 
group of producers to initiate a campaign for the further 
popularization of the scallops. The burden would be too 
heavy to bear. But, for all the seallop producers to work 
in cohesion on such a plan, would virtually, assure success. 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt the Boston market cover- 
ing as it does the many e‘ties and towns of metropolitan 
Boston, with approximately 2,000,000 population, and dis- 
tributing through the balance of Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut and Upper New 
York state, can assimilate double the volume of scallops it 
is now absorbing, and within a few years. But the market 
must be pepped up to look for the seallops. In the past, 
the practice has been merely to ship the seallops into Bos- 
ton and let the natural law of supply and demand take its 
course. 

This practice has been wonderfully successful up to this 
point. In fact the hold the scallops have obtained on the 
people served by the Boston fish mart, has been a source 
of wonder to many, when they enter into consideration that 
this demand has been created and improved yearly with no 
efforts by the producers. The scallops alone have been in- 
strumental in making this fishery one of the most profitable 
of this age. 


the canning plants, the demand for the canned seallops 
failing to keep pace with the increased consumption of the 
fresh scallops. But, at that, there has been a keener de- 
mand for the canned scallops in recent years than previously. 

However, the prices at the canneries are not nearly as 
good as when the seallops are sold to the various markets. 
Which makes it imperative that a drive of formidable pro- 
portions be introduced in behalf of the fresh scallops. 

It is a vital necessity that the public be educated to the 
value of scallops, and efforts made to educate housewives, 
restaurant and hotel chefs, ete., to the different ways in 
which this fish can be cooked. 

Several years ago, it was feared that the scallops were 
being raised in too great volume, and that the future supply 
would be imperilled. However, the locating of the addi- 
tional beds relieved the tension in this respect. The ecur- 
rent difficulty has been the tendency to overload the mar- 
kets, without either broadening the scope for shipping the 
seallops or strengthening the individual markets. 

All the problems of this fishery, the progress of which 
has been so meteoric, can be solved by collective action on 
the part of the producers. 

There are millions of potential customers for the seallop 
fishery, who have yet to know the taste of this fish, but 
who could be easily converted, if their attention was strik- 
ingly drawn to the high ealibre of the seallops as food. 
In this era, when health specialists are consistently preach- 
ing a doctrine of more fish and less meat, the scallop pro- 
ducers have a wonderful opportunity to eash in on th’s 
trend. But, the vital necessity is for joint action. Any 
thing else will fall short of the goal. Advertising and more 
advertising should prevail, 
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last few 
years they 
have been 
able to re- 
produce several very authentic paint- 
ings by Charles Robert Patterson. 
Many beautiful ealendars 
are issued but the majority do not find 
great favor with genuine mariners us- 
ually due to the lack of correctness in 
the rigging, ete., of the ships por- 
trayed. 
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Mr. Patterson’s knowledge of 
the sea and ships is not theory, for the 
many years of life on the sea, several 
of which were spent on old time square 


riggers, have added to the beauty of 





in the detail of vessels. 


Reviving Interest in Clipper Ships 


HROUGH the medium of its yearly Calendars the Columbian Rope 
7 Company is accredited with an important part in reviving interest 
in the beauty and tradition of the old time square riggers and 
Jeginning with the year 1916, thousands of these calen- 
dars have been distributed annually. 
Year after year famous marine 
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tive illustra- 
tions so 
faithfully reproduced on every Colum- 
bian calendar. So popular have these 


calendars been that their yearly appear- 





ance is anticipated by most of the 
fortunate ones on the list. 

Many years of the use of this form 
of advertising have made this type of 
ealendar almost a Columbian institu- 
tion. 

The number of calendars is limited, 
but a picture, The Half Mast Flag, in 
colors by the same artist will be sent 


to all fishermen who request one. 

















The Great Atlantic Seal Fishery 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and beautiful oil, of the most wonderful quality. This oil 
is employed for illuminating, lubricating, and also as a base 
for perfumery. I have been told that some of it also finds 
its way to our tables as ‘‘genuine olive oil’’. Who knows? 

The seal-hunt is not only the greatest in the world, for 
number of mammals killed and for dangers incurred, but it 
is also one of the two largest industries of Newfoundland. 
The total exports of the country run around twenty million 
dollars, with codfish about twelve or thirteen million, and 
seal-oil and skins about four hundred thousand. Work at 
the ice-fields and in the industry on shore affords employ- 


ment for thousands. It ramifies widely, even extending to 


a new branch of the industry, airplane observation of the 
herds. 

Beginning in 1922, the Aerial Survey Company, directed 
by Major Sydney Cotton, has undertaken to discover the 
location of the herds and to direct the steamers. With 
planes at work, it would seem as though the seals’ chances 
of escaping were on the decline. 

All in all, the process of seal-hunting is the most remark- 
able human activity I have ever witnessed in all my many 
wanderings. In character of personnel, in risks cheerfully 
and bravely assumed, in hardships and dangers overcome 
for trifling pay, and in the gorgeously colorful scenes of 
hunting amid the glorious ice-fields, it presents a picture 
that no words or pigments ean ever fully portray. That 
I have been permitted to live through its many thrilling 
scenes and learn of it from first-hand experience, I deem 
a privilege beyond all telling. 
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By M. E. McNulty. 


HIPMENTS of swordfish from Yarmouth to Boston, 
S have been heavy in recent months. The yield was re- 

ported by the producers as hetter than expected in view 
of the general seareity of fish. One shipment comprised 
180 boxes, occupying four cars. 

Because of the comparative abundance of the swordfish 
more of the fishermen were engaged in this type of fishing 
than in recent years. Practically the entire catch has Deen 
exported to the Boston market although some went through 
to New York. 

The reopening of the life saving station at Bay View has 
heen a pronounced boon to the fishermen operating in the 
say of Fundy. The agitation for the resumption of activi- 
ties at this station has been under way for several years. 
In fact, ever since it was announeed, that because of econ- 
omy, the station would be closed. In the past, this station 
had contributed yeoman service to the fishing industry in 
the bay, and many drownings have been averted because of 
the timely intervention of the boat and crew of the station. 

Particularly vigorous has been the work of the men in- 
terested in seallop fishing in the effort to have the Bay 
View station reopened. The seallop fishermen are active 
during the fall and winter, when the bay is at the roughest, 
and when the storms are frequent and heavy. Each 
season there have been a number of serious accidents, and 
narrow eseapes from death by drowning. This risk would 
be greatly reduced if a life saving crew and boat had been 
at Bay View. 

The lifeboat, after several years of idleness has been 
placed in commission. First it was repaired and given a 
general overhauling in St. John. It is now claimed to be 
as good as it ever was. A new boat would have been pre- 
ferred by the fishermen but some of them consider them- 
selves lucky to have the old boat placed in harness again. 

Capt. Bill Snow is in command of the Bay View Station, 
with Archie Moorhouse as engineer. The crew consists of 
four men. 

The fishermen located between Weymouth and Minas 
Basin and their families are highly pleased at the reopen- 
ing of the station. Last year, a petition was started by the 
producers of Digby County asking the dominion government 
to put the boat back into action. 

Now, if the patrol service is restored, the fishermen will 
feel they have ample protection. Certainly, there is need 
of a fast boat for patrolling between Yarmouth and Minas 
Basin, particularly. 

The death of Frank G. Lamoreaux removed a member of 
a fishing family. Mr. Lamoreaux’s father had been a fish- 
erman all his life, operating in the St. John section, and 
living in Carleton. Frank followed in his father’s footsteps 
and was associated with the senior Lamoreaux for many 
years in weir and line fishing. 

During the recent hunting season, Mr. Lamoreaux decided 
to hunt wild dueks and drove his motorboat up the St. 
John River, unaccompanied, to Gagetown, N. B. That was 
the last his relatives saw of him, alive. Late at night, two 
youths saw his motorboat which was tied up to the shore. 
They boarded it and saw a man lying with head resting on 
the small stove. They decided the man was asleep, but, 
after notifying two men, the latter investigated and found 
Mr. Lamoreaux was dead. 

Nobody could be found who knew who the dead man was. 
Finally a telephone message was sent to St. John, and it 
was suspected that the deceased was Mr. Lamoreaux. Ed- 
mund G. Howard, a brother-in-law motored from Carleton 
to Gagetown and identified the body as that of Lamoreaux. 
The body was brought back to Carleton for the funeral and 
interment, 
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A new storm signal mast has been raised at Port Mait- 
land which is expected to prove of value to the fishermen 
of the bay. The producers of Port Maitland section have 
been agitating for this signal mast for some time. The mast 
is fifty feet high, and will likely prove valuable this win- 
ter. G. F. Saunders of Port Maitland has been installed in 
charge as signal officer. He was formerly in the fisheries: 

Up to this, the fishermen who are on the bay or planning 
on going on the water in their boats have had nothing to 
show them a storm was budding. The seallopers are ex- 
pected to find tfe signal especially effective. 

A member of a fishing family passed away recently at 
Lower Concession near Comeauville, in Simeon Gaudet. De- 
ceased was only twenty-seven years old, death being caused 
by tuberculosis. He had engaged in the fisheries until ill- 
ness seized him. Surviving are his father, Jean Gaulet, a 
veteran fisherman, five brothers and one sister. All of the 
brothers are engaged in the fisheries. 

Cod, haddock, pollock and hake continued very scarce 
through the Bay of Fundy. While the market until the fall 
was nothing to rave about, this condition has improved but 
the fish have failed to appear in abundance. . 

J. F. Calder of Campobello Island, fishery inspector for 
the New Brunswick shore of the Bay of Fundy has been 
making recent inspections in the bay area. He reports that 
illegal salmon fishing has been in progress in several places, 
and that efforts have been made to stop this. 
addition of a guardian at Poeologan. 

Mr. Calder and B. B. Brittain, overseer at St. John, con- 
ferred recently with guardians at Black River, Gardiner’s 
Creek and Tynemouth Creek, east’ of St. John in the bay. 
There has been an investigation in this section as to the 
necessity of having a number of additions to the list of 
guardians. Mr. Calder is a member of a veteran fishing 
family of Passamaquoddy Bay, and Mr. Br°ttain has been 
a producer in Carleton. 

Herring have been more plentiful around the mouth of 
the bay during the late fall, but much to the disgust of the 
fishermen, most of the herring have been too large for 
eanning. The big herring are now almost a drug on the 
market, although some are being smoked and pickled. The 
keen demand has been for the sardines, which have proven 
2 great disappointment all through the year. 

Bay of Fundy eel grass has increased in demand. The 
Samuel Cabot Company of Boston has purchased from 
Harry Baker shorelands at Yarmouth harbor. This firm 
followed this by buying another stretch along the shore at 
Sandy Beach. A warehouse has been established at Sandy 
Beach or Sand Beach as it is also ealled. The intention is 
to ‘build another warehouse in the spring. The eel grass is 
eut and dried and then pressed, after which it is shipped to 
Boston. The grass comes from both the Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick shores of the bay, this company buying 
from fishermen. 


Including the 


Some of the seallopers have been placing most of their 
seallops in the cold storages along the bay, because of 
what they consider as unattractive prices. They expect the 
prices to go up during the winter. Thus far $2.80 per gal- 
lon seems to be the best that is offering. In some eases, 
the price dropped to $2.25. 

Between Yarmouth and Minas Basin it is estimated that 
approximately 100 boats are engaged in the seallop fishery 
alone. Some of the boats are built for this fishery. The 
prevailing prices for the early season have been lower than 
for 1926. 

The producers in the seallop fishery have been keenly 
disappointed at the comparatively light demand from the 
Boston and New York markets, since the opening of the 
season. The demand for a corresponding period in 1926 was 
much better than in 1927. At the opening of the season 
heavy shipments of the scallops were made to Boston in 
the expectation that these would be quickly sold. However, 
the turnover proved slower than expected. With the result 
that the scallops brought prices considerably lower than 
looked for. 

The Boston market has been the mainstay of the scallop 
fishery since it became one of the most important items of 
the northeastern fisheries. The scallops are now more 
plentiful than ever before thanks to the locating of a num- 
ber of additional beds. Most of the producers feel that 
later in the season, the demand will hit a new high level 
from the Boston market, and also from New York market. 
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By The Fisherman’s Doctor. 


OW comes Director Crie of the Maine Sea and Shore 
Fisheries Commission advocating changing the lob- 
ster laws from the minimum exactment of 10% inches 

to the double gauge system permitting taking of all lob- 
sters between nine and thirteen inches in length as meas- 
ured by standard gauge already in use. 

For forty years, more or less, Maine has had a law estab- 
lishing the minimum length of legal, merchantable lobsters 
at 10% inches, and methods of taking the measurement 
have varied. No restrictions have used in limiting 
the maximum size. For years there has been contention to 
set minimum length at nine inches to make uniformity with 
Massachusetts and Canadian lobster laws. 


been 


Out-of-state lobster smacks used to gather up, from some 
fishermen, shorts under the Maine legal length at about any 
price they minded to pay and disposed of them to the 
west ’ard, but since requiring out of state or foreign smacks 
to put on a bond of five thousand dollars to obey the laws, 
with penalty of fines and forfeiture this practice has been 
practically stopped. 

Much has been done to stop the steady decline in pro- 
duction of lobsters, but now it is high time to work for 
increase in production. 

Professor Francis Hobart Herrick, author of the Natural 
History of Lobster, America’s greatest authority on the 
lobster, years ago, recommended the double gauge law. The 
average number of eggs from a nine inch lobster is 7,902; 
from a thirteen inch lobster 28,610 eggs. A thirteen and a 
quarter inch lobster shows 33,495 eggs. Fifteen inches— 
46,524; sixteen inches—57,146 eggs; seventeen inches—64,- 
960; eighteen inches—77,430; nineteen inches—77,647 eggs. 
So for years we have been killing off the largest breeders. 

Lobster dealers and the Sea and Shore Commission are 
unanimous in advoeating the double gauge law providing 
for protecting all lobsters under nine inches and all over 
thirteen inches in length. 

Director Crie advocates changing to the double gauge 
law in the interest of the lobster fishermen as well as for 
preserving the lobster industry. Lobsters are sold by 
weight, and fishermen would lose many of the jumbo lob- 
sters, but would gain in the extra inch and a half on the 
minimum allowance. Most lobstermen admit that for every 
half dozen lobsters they find over thirteen inches in length 
they usually pick up fifty between nine and ten and a half 
inches. Hotel and restaurant proprietors and providers of 
shore dinners prefer the smaller size lobsters, and they sell 
a great many more of them than they do of the larger 
ones. To use up both the small and the large lobsters would 
mean extinetion of the industry, while giving the fisherman 
the privilege of taking nine inch lobsters and saving the 
larger and egg bearing lobsters would provide for larger 
production of lobsters. At the next legislature, undoubted- 
ly, attempt will be made to institute the so-called double 
gauge law for lobsters. The lobster industry needs eggs 
in astounding numbers, in billions instead of in thousands, 
and it is the larger lobsters which furnish them. 

When the Sea and Shore Fisheries Commission was in- 
stituted in 1913 there were 8100 licenses issued to lobster- 
men: today there are about five thousand. The industry is 
valued at five millions annually. 

Of course there is already a law which requires 
bearing lobsters to be brought in to the dealer and reim- 
bursement of fishermen at regular rates, but there is a long 
time while eggs are maturing before they show, and the 
proposed new law would save all these. Director Adams of 
Massachusetts and Superintendent Titcomb of Connecticut 
favor the proposed change. 
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It has been demonstrated that distributing lobster fry 
from hatcheries amounted to nothing, but on the other hand 
Rhode Island has demonstrated and now is continuing to 
show that rearing stations where lobsters are brought to two 
or three inches in length, when they can have a fighting 
chance for life, are really efficient. 

Bait is rather searee at Swan’s Island. Cleveland Trask 
and George Jellison just brought a eargo of lobster bait 
from Rockland. Lobsters have been plentiful, and some 
good fares are now being brought in. The fisheries are 
busy trying out livers for medicinal oil. Much damage to 
gear and traps was suffered in the recent gale. 

At Gott’s island the seas ran very high for several days 
and lobstermen lost many traps. 

At Beals Island the fishermen have been very busy search- 
ing for lost traps and repairing the many broken in the 
bad storm of last week. The seining season is over and 
schooner, Undercliff has been tied up at the wharf of C. H. 
Beal. Schooner, Nannie Kimball, Capt. Ami Peabody has 
has gone to Bangor with a large cargo of salt fish for J. P. 
Alley. Capt. L. H. Simmons has just returned after land- 
ing a load of lobsters at Friendship. Capt. L. H. Carver in 
the smack, Susie O. Carver, left Saturday with a eargo of lob- 
sters for Brooks and Sprague. The Parnell Lobster Com- 
pany’s smack, Fannie, left for Boston on Sunday with a 
large load of lobsters. 

The last fish were taken at the Bayside Sardine Com- 
pany’s plant at Addison on the last of October, and the 
company’s sardine carrier went out of the river last week 
en route.to Ellsworth to be laid up for the winter. 

E. W. Holden, former manager of the Russell Sardine fae- 
tory at Prospect Harbor has been offered a similar posi- 
tion with a large packer of American sardines on the Pacifie 
coast. He has been an executive of the Russell company for 
the past. twenty-five years, Schooner Joanna Durgin, under 
Capt. F. M. Seavey, has just sailed from Prospect Harbor with 
a large shipment of salt fish from J. W. Stinson and Son 
for Gloucester. Tramp steamer, Van, came in Sunday morn- 
fing and took on a large freight of sardines from the local 
factory to Boston. 

Last week’s gale did severe damage to the fishermen’s 
boats and traps at Corea, and every storm will continue to 
take toll ’till an adequate harbor is provided by dredging 
out sufficient mooring grounds. Norman Bridges has bought 
a new Kermath engine for his lobster boat. 

Matinicus fishermen have done well with lobsters, too, and 
recently shipped 4,700 pounds of lobsters to Portland on the 
smack Aspinet, which discharged them at Custom House 
Wharf. 

The British two-sticker, Cupola, arrived in Portland re- 
cently en route for Gloucester, from Clark’s Harbor, N. S., 
having aboard 120,000 pounds of salt fish and two tons of 
fish skins. 

For three weeks the Underwood factory at MeKinley has 
been unable to obtain suitable size herring for eanning. 

A representative of a large New Jersey wholesale gro- 
cery firm is at C. W. Kelley’s fishstand in Lubee supervis- 
ing in person the preparation and packing of several tons 
of boneless herring in a new luneh package. There are 
three firms now working to supply the trade with ready- 
wrapped delicatessen lunch packages. The customary. pack- 
age heretofore has been loosely packed packages, cases of 
ten pounds of the prepared fish, which have proved un- 
handy, and which soiled the hands of the clerks in weigh- 
ing and supplying the wants of customers. The new trade 
packages will be sold in quarter pounds wrapped in cello- 
phane or transparent cellulose papers and then packaged in 
containers of suitable size to meet demand. It promises to 
develop into a new branch of the herring industry and is 
expected to furnish much additional employment. Lubee 
will be the chief source of supply. 

There has been much hustling on .the part of weirmen and 
boatmen of both sides of Passamaquoddy bay to hunt out 
and corral oil size herring for the month of sardine packing. 
The little fish have been notably skuree, and the principal 
eatches have come from along the shores of Deer Island, 
New Brunswick, and Canadians have been earning most of 
the money put out for herring. Prices recently came up 
from five dollars a hogshead to double and over. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Joseph C. Allen 


HIS report was written on the tail end of November 
and at the beginning of the first touch of anything 
that feels like winter that has come our way this fall. 
The mildness of the weather may be judged from the fact 
that at this date, three of our fish-traps were still in, fish- 
ing all of two weeks later than has ever been known be- 
fore. Not only that but they were catching butters enough 
to pay for working them and this is considered rather re- 
markable in these latitudes. ; 
It has been a big season for scup and butters, the best in 
many, and that goes for several other varieties of fish. 
Especially those which were once very common and then 
d'sappeared, like the blues, weaks and bonita. The bay 
traps and handliners got the cream of the run though, and 
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all that there were scallops on the beds and quite a buneh 
at that. It proved to be so. The boys have done well and 
Charlie Johnson, another buyer, said that up to about the 
twentieth of the month, he had paid out twenty thousand 
dollars for Edgartown seallops, all sinee the first. This is 
quite a productive little side line for a town of only about 
twelve hundred people. 

The sea-seallops are holding out just as well as the old- 
timers said they would, but our_one big craft hasn’t done 
so well at the business thus far. She struck a run of hard 
luek and only made one trip up to the middle of the month 
and that wasn’t ahything to brag about. But some of the 
little fellows that have been at the game right along are 
doing first rate when the weather will allow them to go out 
where they find the eritters. One little two-man boat made 
a trip of a couple of days in length and came in on the 


sixteenth with 133 gallons that brought over 319 dollars. 
They don’t average more than two trips a week and of 


course they ean’t expect to do that any longer, but when a 
little boat like that can reach ’em, it shows that the scallops 
are there. 

Outside of these activities there isn’t very much going 
on around the Vineyard. There are still a few lobster-pots- 
overboard, close in to the shore, but the big strings of gear 
are all out. The regular gang are setting their eel-pots and 
are beginning to think about the end of the season. It 
hasn’t been too good. November, like the month previous, 





Schooner 
Grace and Evelyn 
A new 92’ dragger for Frank 
Wilkisson of New York fitting 
out at the John Chisholm Fish- 
eries Co., Gloucester, Capt. 
Frank Hodgdon, formerly of 
the America, will have her. She 
is a stout, able craft, and the 


deck arrangement and layout 
of her Nesco gear has been 
approvingly commented upon 


by many, 


it almost looks as if the fish had quit running on the island 
side of the sound. 


The fall fishing has been and still is, very good, during 


the whole month. When the boys started out after the 
winter flounders, they struck rather slim pickings for a 
while but luck changed and some of the boys hail twice 


as big a catch as they had a year ago at this time. The cod 
has laid pretty well off-shore all the fall and only the larger 
boats have made any business of going after them. Natur- 
ally, there have been some fish everywhere, but the water 
has been too warm for the body of fish to come in, still, the 
boys have connected with enough to make a_ good-sized 
stack of fish-balls. Very few boats have been tauthauging 
this fall. No one seems to know the reason, for the fish 
appear to be quite plentiful, but it is a fact that no good 
trips have been brought in until just at the last of the 
month. 

Our scallop season has been considerable of a surprise to 
about everyone. Just before the season opened, the boys 
all agreed that there was precious little on the beds and a 
buneh of them decided not to fit out. Ben Collins of Ed- 
gartown, ex-representative, former fisherman and fish 
dealer, also a scallop buyer, stood out alone and told them 

















has been too warm. 
as usual. 


Of course the quahaug:ng is going on 
Like Tennyson’s brook, it goes on forever. Right 
now, though, the market is about the poorest it has been 
for the year, but it isn’t bothering anyone a great deal as 
the majority of the shell fishermen are after the scallops 
and those that are not, are a skillful and long-headed few 
who know just where to find the ‘‘neecks’’ and who eull 
their catches in such a way as to beat the rest of the bunch 
on prices. 

The most important news we have to offer is the filing 
of the shellfish bill by Senator Donald W. Nicholson and 
our own representative Ernest J. Dean. Aimed at out-of- 
state competition, it provides, in brief, that no shellfish 
shall be shipped into this state unless taken from waters 
that have been inspected in the same manner as are our 
own, and shipped by persons who are licensed as Massachu- 
setts shippers are required to be. All this to be done under 
the supervision of the boards of health of such states as 
the shellfish may be shipped from, which boards must cer- 
tify that the grounds or beds are in good, sanitary condi- 
tion. This bill has made a decided hit with our local fish- 
ermen who have long realized the possibility of trouble 
arising from the present one-way action of the shellfish laws. 
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By Harold V. Cunningham. 


NFAVORABLE weather conditions during the month 
of October seriously interfered with the fish eatch. The 


monthly report of the 
and Fisheries Department 


Eastern Division of the Marine 
shows that the October catch was 
less than one half of the eatch for the corresponding month 
of last year. Every report submitted by the Division dur- 
ing the current year has shown a decrease in the catch and 
landed value of fish 
taken by Nova Scotia 
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the fall fleet were late and did not report until after the end 
of the month. Last year a considerable quantity was landed 
during October. 

An optimistic feature of the report is the reference to 
the scallop industry of the Bay of Fundy which continues, 
it says, to show a steady healthy growth from year to year. 
During October of this year 5,791 barrels were taken valued 
at $34,746, as compared with 2,302 barrels valued at $14,963 
for the same month last year, showing an increase in the 
catch of 2,489 barrels and an increase in the landed value 
of $19,788. This fishery through the month was confined en- 
tirely to the Bay of Fundy district, between Yarmouth and 
Digby. This year the season in that section opened on Sep- 
tember 15, a month earlier than last year. More boats 
were operated in the industry than at any previous time 
and plans have been made for further additions to the fleet. 

There was recently launched from the shipyards of Smith 
and Rhuland at Lunenburg another fine schooner for the fish- 
ing industry. The new vessel, which is 138 feet long by 27 
feet beam and a depth of hold of 11% feet, was built for 
Captain Angus Tan- 





fishermen. 

Referring to the 
October catch the re- 
port of R. D. Shreve, 
assistant to chief in- 
Ward Fisher 
‘The eateh for 
October shows a very 
large decrease in the 
quantity of fish land- 
ed as compared with 
the landings for the 
corresponding month 
of last year, result- 
ing in a correspond- 
ing decrease in the 
value to the fisher- 
men. The decline may 


spector 


Says: 


be attributed largely 
to the exceptionally 
unfavorable weather 


conditions which pre- 
vailed on all sections 
of the coast. The 
wenther, particularly 
during the early part 
of the month, was 
sufficiently rough to 
prevent the shore fish- 
ermen from operating 
more than a few days. 
Conditions improved 


somewhat in this re- 
gard during the lat- 


ter part and increased 
quantities were taken. 

The total quantity 
of all fish landed dur- 
ing the month was 
11,929,100 pounds 
having a landed value 


of $209,787 as com- 
pared with a catch 
of 25,414,200 pounds 
with a landed value 


of $492,225 for Octo- 








T ner who will sail her. 


The new vessel was 

christened the Mar- 

garet C, Tanner. 
When the Royal 


Commission sits in 
Digby the seallop fish- 
ermen of the county 
will urge upon the 
members the necessity 


of a harbor in the 
port for the protee- 
tion of the seallop 


fleet. This was de- 
cided on by the fish- 
ermen at a_ recent 
meeting. It will be 
pointed out to the 
commission on their 
behalf that during 
heavy weather scallop 
boats in Digby har- 
bor are in great dan- 
ger of destruction by 
the battering waves 
dashing against un- 
protected piers. The 
Digby fleet is per- 
haps the largest in 
North America fish- 
ing out of one port 
and it represents a 
very large _ invest- 
ment. It is building 
up an industry of 
major importance to 
the province under 
conditions which at 
the present time 
place the crews at a 
great disadvantage. 
Two Annapolis 
eounty fishermen, 
Charles Ray and 
Louis Henshaw, had 
a narrow escape re- 











eently when their 

ber last year. V4 es boat became disabled 
The chief varieties ‘. \ View ue during a south east 
landed were cod, had- ‘ <N\ \ gale which swept 
dock, herring, mack- . over the Bay of 
erel, scallops, halibut Fundy. Their small 


and oysters. The scallop and oyster fisheries were the only 
ones to record gains in catches and landed values. The cod 
and haddock fisheries, respectively, suffered most during Oc- 
tober, 1926, the catch of cod was over 15,980,000 pounds with 
a landed value of $309,500 as compared with a catch of some 
3,342,000 pounds with a landed value of $56,200 for October 
of this year, 

With regard to the apparent shrinkage in this variety, how- 
ever, it should be noted that practically no cod were landed 
by the Lunenburg bank fleet during October of this year as 


eraft half filled with water and the men were nearly ex- 
hausted when picked up by the government steamer Arleux 
four miles off the Point Prim lighthouse. The trip was 


very costly for the fishermen as they also lost a new boat 
which they were towing. 
to pieces on the shore. 
Returning to the fisheries investigation a review of the 
evidence given so far shows that many recommendations 
have been made for the improvement of the industry. Out- 
standing among them is one which is practically a demand 


It broke adrift and was battered 
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on the part of the fishermen for the abolition of the beam 
trawler on the ground that it has depressed the markets 
and destroyed fishing gear and fishing grounds. Evidence 
was given that beam trawlers had been seen fishing within 
the three mile limit which is a violation of the law as their 
territory is in deep water and on the banks. 

During the last two weeks of November fishermen ‘n 
different parts of the province made some rich mackerel 
hauls and in not a few cases were records broken. At 
Ketch Harbor a record of 881 mackerel taken in one net, 
established 14 years ago by Gilbert Flemming, was broken 
on Monday, November 23, when Richard Nickerson took 
1,308 fine mackerel out of a single net. In one day a catch 
of over 8,000 of the fish was made by this fisherman. The 
trun of mackerel at Ketch Harbor during the week was un- 
precedented. Another fisherman, Peter Finck, took no less 
than 10,000 of the fish. Captain Edward Gallagher, one of 
the oldest active fishermen of the village, says he has never 
heard of such a wonderful catch in one day. 

A peculiar fact in connection with the run of the mack- 
erel was that eight Ketch Harbor fishermen were not sue-, 
cessful in getting any of the fish at all. Just how the 
mackerel crammed into some nets and left others alone is 
something not understood by the fishermen, particularly as 
the nets were pretty well alongs'de of each other. In addi- 
tion to the big mackerel catch, the Keteh Harbor fisher- 
men have taken good catches of cod and haddock. 

From Liverpool comes word of another record eatch of 
mackerel and one never before equalled in Nova Scotia. 
On Friday, November 24, W. H. Hartman and his son, 
Raymond, pulled up their 16 nets at Western Head and 
landed 7,000 pounds of mackerel from them. The nets had 
only been down for 24 hours. 

While in tow of a motor fishing craft a seallop boat 
owned by Charles Morton, of Centreville, Digby county, 
drifted ashore and is a total loss. At the time the boat 
was being taken to Centreville to be prepared for dragg’ng 
operations on the Bay of Fundy seallop beds. 

At Ottawa recently the Board of Tariff Commissioners 
of Canada heard an application by the Salt Producers As- 
sociation of Canada for an inereased duty on salt which 
was opposed by fishermen and salt importers. The pro- 
ducers asked that in ease of imported salt in barrels, bags 
or other coverings, which is now on the free list, be as- 
sessed 25 per cent. Summing up their application the pro- 
dueers said, ‘‘The salt industry not only has low protection 
but is entirely unprotected in the case of salt imported for 
use in sea and gulf fisheries. Much of this salt has been 
illegally used for other purposes.’’ Halifax dealers in im- 
ported salt went on record opposing the application as d‘d 
the Halifax Board of Trade and a resolution from them 
was before the tariff board. Halifax dealers contended that 
any inereased duty would have to be paid in the long run 
by the fishermen, who are already burdened to such an ex- 
tent that an investigation into the condition of the indus- 
try is now under way. 

The 1927 catches of the highline Lunenburgers follow: 


Schooner Captain Frozen Spring Summer Total 
Baiting 
Gladys Mosher, Mosher 600 1640 2300 4540 
Luey Corkum, Corkum 550 1250 2700 4500 
Mayotte, Himmelman 1900 2400 4300 
Pauline Winters, Winters 600 1300 2400 4300 
Marie L. Spindler, Spindler = 750 1200 2300 4250 
Autaugus, Parks 700 900 2300 3900 
Bluenose, Walters 800 1000 2100 3900 
C. J. Morrow, Cook 1000 1000 1900 3900 
Palitana, Meisner 600 1000 2300 3900 
Handliners 
Eva U. Colp, Colp 1350 1900 3250 
Robert Esdale, Mosher 1250 2000 3250 
Coral Spray, Fralick 1250 1750 3000 
Lucille Smith, Corkum 750 1500 2250 
Mary Ruth, Conrad, 700 1000 1700 
J. W. Margeson, Ross 900 800 1700 
Silver Thread, Getson ; 750 700 1450 
Annie E. Conrad, Richards .. 500 900 1400 
Golden West II, Getson ; 1000 1000 
Clayton Walters, Selig ........0 co GOO nckeaaes 900 
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By Lloyd Chester Harris 


HE dish washing problem in one large Detroit hotel 

has been solved to a certain extent and after a dinner 

that is to be given soon to several hundred, including 
Col. Charles Lindberg and other noted aviators, the wait- 
ers will merely have to earry off the dishes and throw them 
away for the plates are to be none other than -especially 
large oyster shells. The order for this unusual dishware 
was received this week by the Blue Points Company who 
were asked to make a large shipment of ‘‘big, clean oyster 
shells’? with the advice that they were to be used as plates. 
This is the first order of its kind ever received by any Great 
South Bay house and it is believed to be quite unique in 
its way. 

And while on the subject of oysters it is being said far and 
wide that never was the crop better than this fall and the 
bivalves are just about as succulent, firm and delicious as any 
that have ever come from this section. A slight slack spell 
during the early part of November came as somewhat of a 
surprise but it was more than compensated for in the unpre- 
cedented demand for oysters just previous to the Thanksgiv- 
ing trade when all of the oyster houses were foreed to work 
day and night to keey up with the record rush of orders and 
with Christmas almost a month away the orders are now 
coming in for the holiday trade. 

The seallop fleet is very active these days but in general the 
season has not been as successful as last year, There seems 
to be a marked searcity this year. Furthermore they are 
opening poorly and consequently do not measure out a great 
number of gallons. Most of them are being taken on a shell 
bank not far removed from the shore and each week sees 
more and more vessels out for seallops as the fluke fishing 
is being given up. During the third week of November the 
best luck so far was experienced with Captain Ivan Stein with 
the Winifred H. and Captain Cornelius Sanders with the Two 
Sisters. Each came in with 150 bushels and the average 
is about 135 bushels. The weather has not been all in favor 
of the scallop fisherman as heavy fogs during the early part 
of the month held up operations and during the final week 
of the month they were held up all of the first three days 
by high seas. 

This week witnessed the sailing of several boats for waters 
to the south of here until things pick up. Captain Edward 
Buys with the Mildred-Madeline, Captain Albert Eversdyke 
with the Sarah Thomassen, Edward Ockers with the Trio and 
Captain Cornelius Zegel with the Alice and Jenny, left West 
Sayville Monday morning for Hampton, Virginia, where they 
intended to center their activities for the time being. Cap- 
tain Zegel, however, was the only one to continue the trip 
as high waters held up the remainder at Fire Island Inlet for 
a few days and one of the boats developed engine trouble and 
is now on the ways at Patchogue undergoing repairs before 
venturing forth again for warmer climes. 

The pound fishing season has been relatively poor this year 
and most of the companies are discontinuing it now. The 
South Bay Fish Company has taken up all of its eel pounds 
but others who have eel pounds are planning to leave them 
until after the holiday season. While taking up the pounds 
John Vanden Berge was painfully injured when one of his 
hands became caught in the hoister aboard the seow of the 
XL Fish Company which was concluding its season’s work. 

At present many of the South Bay Fishermen are thinking 
of organizing a detective force to prevent the thievery that 
has been going on in the past few weeks, greatly to the detri- 
ment of the fishermen, Recently the boom was taken off the 
ship of one fisherman and shortly after the boom and gaff 
were stolen from another man from the shed on shore in 
which it was stored. On top of that the anchor and eable 
were stolen from another boat this week and it has reached 
the point now where the persons affected are publicly inviting 
the thieves to come and take their boats and close the deal 
instead of removing them piecemeal, 
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With Captain Bill in the North Bay 


By Cuar_Les FREEMAN HERRICK 


A Narrative of the old Mackerel Seining Days 
Chapter VII 


HE next morning after breakfast, several of us who 
T had lingered in the forecastle to chat with Nub were 

aroused by Andy’s voice near the companionway. 
‘What are all those people doing out on that hill?’’ 
‘‘What’s the matter, Andy?’’?’ Nub ealled up to him. 
‘‘Don’t know, must be something serious to call all those 
people out this early in the morning in such a storm.’’ By 
this time we were all on deck and as I walked aft I saw 
the Captain standing by the after companionway looking 
through the glasses at the crowd on the shore. ‘‘What is 
all the excitement over there, Captain?’’ TI inquired. 
**T can’t tell, but they seem to be pointing at something 
on the back side of the point; here 


We looked at the schooner for a few moments; then the 
Captain turned to us and said: ‘‘You are not under orders 
now boys, but if I can get men to man the oars, I’m going 
out to that wreck, so I’m going to eall for volunteers.’’ 
**Don’t do it, Skipper,’’ said Long Fred. He grasped the 
Captain’s arm, ‘‘I1’m going with you,’’ and turning to us 
he said: ‘fWhat do you say, boys, I, for one, am going to 
stand by the Skipper’’. Kent and Tom thrust themselves 
forward while Sadler and myself, followed closely by the 
remainder of the crew, all voiced our readiness to follow the 
Captain. He immediately assigned us our places in the boat 
while a gratified smile spread for a moment over his face. 

** Well, boys, I feel that with my 





Frazier, take the glass and go on 
the mast head, maybe you can see " 
out over the point from there.’’ : 

I reached the mast head only to ‘ 
find I was not high enough to see ‘ 
out over the land on the other side 
of the point and was about to de- 
scend when I saw several men in a 
large yawl boat rowing off towards 
our schooner. The Captain had al- 
so sighted them and as he took the 


glass from my hand, he looked at 
them closely for a few moments. 
Then he said: ‘I think they’re 


coming off to us, but they’re hav- 
ing a hard pull of it’’. 

We all gathered around deck and 
watched them as they struggled off 
against the wind. In the course of 
a half hour or more they drew 
slowly up to us and the man in the 
bow threw his painter and we 








oo own crew at the oars that we c¢an- 
ae } not fail though you all realize it’s a 
sea dangerous undertaking. Now, then, 


we’re ready.’’ All this time the 
wind was blowing almost at hurri- 


eane foree and a terrible sea was 
running. 

We hauled the boat down until 
her bow was in the water. Then 


the crew took their places at the 
oars while fifty men or more stood 
along our rails ready to launch us 


into the surf when the Captain 
gave the word. Then a big sea 
eame rolling in and the Skipper 
yelled out, ‘*Push her off’?’, and 


the men on the beach pushed the 
boat and ran in waist deep to give 
us a_ start. At that moment a 
mountain of water came combing 
and lashing down upon us. Then 








hauled them up alongside. The 

moment they reached the deck the man who acted as spokes- 
man inquired, ‘‘Where’s the Captain?’’ ‘*Right here’’, 
said the Skipper as he advanced to meet them, ‘‘What is 
the trouble, anything happened?’’ 

‘‘There’s a schooner ashore on the outer bar, and she’s 
fast breaking up. “We can see her crew in the rigging. We 
are powerless to assist them and came off here thinking pos- 
sibly that you might do something with one of your large 
seine boats.’’ The man paused a moment to wipe the 
sweat from his forehead, but Capt. Bill had immediately 
grasped the situation. 

‘‘Haul up the small seine boat boys, and be quick about 
it; put two or three long heaving lines in her, look to your 
oars and row locks, see that everything is all right, and 
put in two or three buckets and a couple of spare oars.’’ 
He issued these orders rapidly; then went to the cabin on- 
ly to appear again almost at once. He jumped into the 
boat which was now alongside and everything in readiness. 
‘‘Come on, boys, all hands of you; Uncle Leazer, you stay 
aboard with Nub; now east her off’’, and before our 
visitors were fairly in their boat we were well started to- 
ward the shore. As we neared our landing a erowd came 
down to meet us and almost before the boat touched the 
beach the Skipper yelled out: ‘*We must have men and 
horses to haul our boat across the point and there is not 
2 moment to lose’’. 

We all worked furiously under the Captain’s orders and 
soon had the boat well on her way over the path to the 
outer beach. We hauled her down to the water’s edge, 
and as we looked off over the sea, sure enough there was 
the schooner lying in the breakers on the outer bar; her 
foremast was gone about 25 feet above the deck; wreckage 
and sails all hanging under her bow; her mailsail was in 
ribbons. We could see her crew clinging to the main rig- 
ging, and as she lay broadside to the bar the sea was 
pounding her mercilessly. 


the Captain’s voice came sharp ani 
clear above the roar of the sen. 
**Now, boys, pull away, pull as you never pulled before.’’ 
The boat stood almost on end and as the men strained at 
the long oars we went over the crest of the first sea, and 
down into the trough; then over the next as it curled 
above us. Then a loud cheer went up from the people who 
stood on the shore and we were fairly started on our er 
rand of merey. Our boat was tossed about on the angry 
sea like an egg shell. She had shipped barrels of water; 
I was pumping like a demon, while Flippy down in front 
of me was bailing furiously with a bucket. 

I looked forward at the men pulling at the 
bareheaded, barearmed, water and perspiration streaming 
down their faeces and I marveled at the heroie unselfish- 
ness of these men, who, without a moment’s hesitation thus 
risked their very lives to save those of their fellow men. 

I turned and cast a quick glance at our Captain. There 
he stood like an old viking, big, broad, powerful, a leader 
among men, alert in every finely tensed muscle to the des- 
perate conditions under which we labored. It seemed that 
his dauntless spirit communicated itself to every man of 
us as we struggled frantically against the onslaught of the 
mighty elements. And what a struggle we had! We 
fought our way ineh by ineh. Many times we were nearly 
swamped by the breaking seas that constantly assailed us. 
When it seemed as though human strength could no longer 
endure the Skipper’s voice rang out in appeal: ‘Don’t 
give up, boys, stick to your oars, we’re almost there’’. I 
worked like a madman at the pump 
muscles protested at every stroke. 

Then, after what seemed hours to me, the Captain’s 
voice came again: ‘‘Now, boys, easy on your oars; hold 
her head to the sea!’’?’ We could now see the tottering spar 


long ours. 


though my aching 


almost over our heads, and the clinging forms of five ex 
The wreck was lying on her beam ends; the 
spar to which the men were lashed at times almost touch- 
ing the water, as it swayed backward and forward while 


hausted men. 
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the vessel was pounded furiously by the heavy seas. The 
men were in an exhausted condition; one of them, whom we 
afterward learned was the Captain, his arms 
hanging and I thought he must be already dead. 

We worked the boat as near as we dared to the swaying 
spar. Then Long Fred with a rope around his body, 
watched his chance and leaped for the rigging. He caught 
with his hands and swung himself up to a foothold. He 
then cautiously climbed up to the first man, taking the rope 
from his own ‘body, he fastened it securely under the man’s 
arms, cut the rope that bound him, dropped him overboard 
and we hauled him in. 

Then we threw the rope back to Long Fred. In this man- 
ner we took them down, laying them in the bottom of the 
boat as they were too weak to stand. Here, Bennie, in an 
excited voice shouted: ‘Throw that line back to Fred 
quick, she’s breaking up!’’ In an instant the line shot 
back, but this time it fell short and the Captain yelled 
frantically: ‘‘Jump, Fred quick! She’s going to pieces!’’ 
My heart almost stopped beating as I saw Long Fred leap 
far out and land in the water with a splash. A few strokes 
with his powerful arms and we pulled him in. No man 
spoke as he took his place again at the oars though we were 
all conscious of the terrible danger he had passed through. 

We now began our perilous passage back to the land. 
All of this comes back to my mind as vividly as though it 
were yesterday. The men at the oars were enabled to re- 
Jax their tired muscles since they could do very little ex- 
cept steady the boat before the onrush of the terrible wind 
and sea. We were riding on the giddy heights of a wave; 
now down into the depths until it seemed as if we should 
never rise again but every moment brought us nearer the 
awful breakers on the beach. Dozens of men were standing 
at the water’s edge and we knew there were willing hands 
waiting to help us in making the dangerous landing. 

Then the Skipper called to the man in the bow of the 
boat, Tom, it was: ‘‘Get ready with your line forward’’. 
Through the flying spume and smother I glimpsed Tom, the 
coils of line in his hand, standing with his feet well apart; 
motionless and rigid, ready when the order should come to 
throw the line with all his brawny strength. Then we were 
in the breakers. We came in on the crest of a mountainous 
sea and the Captain’s voice sounded above the turmoil: 
‘*Let your line go, and hang on boys!’’ 

I saw the coils of line shoot landward and as we plunged 
towards the beach men seized it and pulled in a mad frenzy 
to get our boat to safety before the next wave should suck 
us back. I sensed nothing more until the boat with a ter- 
rible erash, struck the sand. We were all pitched head- 
long to the forward end. In a moment, however, the crew 
were out pulling with the others to get her out of the surf. 
This was no easy task, but at last we accomplished it and 
assisted the towns people in removing the shipwrecked 
sailors. We earried them to waiting teams which trans- 
ported them to nearby homes, kindly men and women offer- 
ing their services quite as a matter of course. We were 
now beseiged by the people who had been watching us 
from the shore. They were eager to express their admira- 
tion for what they termed our bravery, but Capt. Bill would 
have none of it. He simply said: ‘*My men and myself 
are only thankful that we were in time to save the poor 
fellows from what certainly would have been their doom’’. 
‘*But your boat, Captain’’, said a man who stood near, 
‘*She is ruined’’. 


and head 


‘“Yes’’, said Capt. Bill, casting his eye ruefully at the 
wreck of our seine boat, ‘‘I guess you’re right; when she 
struck the sand it broke every timber in her; it would cost 
more to repair her than she is worth, but a boat or two 
doesn’t count when human life is at stake. 
we’ll get a new boat’’, he added. 

Then he turned to the crew and said: ‘‘Come on boys, 
the cook will be looking for us and we all need a change 
of clothing’’. Then addressing the men who had assisted 
us in making the landing, ‘‘If some of you fellows will 
loan us a boat, we will get back to our schooner.’’ 

Half a dozen men spoke up at once with eager offers of 
assistance, and in a short time we were once more on the 
deck of the Augusta E., a wet, tired and hungry lot of men; 
rather silent, though Bennie hailed the cook as we were 
descending to the forecastle: ‘‘Godfrey Mighty Nub, I’m 
so hungry I believe 6ne of your cold biscuits would taste 
good to me’’. 


I kinder figure 


(To be Continued.) 
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HYDE 


PROPELLERS 
SPEED— 


EFFICIENCY— 
RELIABILITY 





OO 


Every Hyde Propeller Is Guaranteed Against Breakage 


Write for Our Booklet “Propeller Efficiency” 
We will be glad to mail you a copy 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
BATH, MAINE 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co.,—Gloucester Agents 





























Lane Fish Basket 


Galvanized Steel Frame 
Grommets in bottom for drainage 
Heavy Lane-woven Duck 

Tough Leather Binding 


Stands the gaff 


W. T. Lane & Bros. 


Manufacturers 


Poughkeepsie New York 
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STANDARD DIESEL 
OIL ENGINES 

















AINE Fisherman New Dawn powered with a 

3 cylinder direct reversing 67 HP Standard 

oil engine, runs further for the catch and 

further to the market with greater reliability, less 

cost and less time than with the engine it replaced. 

Proof: Mr. T. H. Soule of South Freeport, owner 

has ordered duplicate engine for his other fisherman 
the Carlton Smith. 

Write for catalogue and consult one 


of our engineers, it costs 
nothing. 


Back of the Standard Gasoline and Oil 
Engines is the 


STANDARD MOTOR CONSTRUCTION CO. 
134 Pine Street Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 























Doman Marine Engines 


Have for more than 38 years delivered satisfactory service. 
Dealers—Here is your opportunity. Write for facts and 
figures. 5 and 10 H. P., 1 and 2 cyl. Bull Dog} Line. 


7-15-40-60 H. P., 1-2-4 cyl. Heavy Duty Line. 


The 
) Shortest 
10 H. P. 
| Marine 

a Engine 
on the 

Market 












29%. j 
Butt Doe Twin—10 H.P., 4 Cycle, 2 Cylinder. 


UNIVERSAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Doman Engine Division 


WISCONSIN 





OSHKOSH 
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Fishing Notes from Maine 
(Continued from Page 18) 


When the canning season is over and the factories closed, 
so to stay, till next April, clam canning will be taken up 
on a larger seale than heretofore, and a large building on 
the northern part of Eastport, equipped with suitable 
wharves and shore privileges, will be devoted to the indus- 
try. 

The unusual sardine canning operations during this sea- 
son, soon to end, has resulted in varied demands for herring 
and prices have varied greatly. Early in the season five 
dollars a hogshead was all that was asked by the weirmen 
in spite of the Canadian set price of ten dolars a hogshead, 
but during the last three weeks sardine canners worked up 
a lively bidding contest and about the ninth of November 
prices mounted to $33 a hogshead. Then price worked 
down to ten dollars, and late, again, to $25 and then back 
to normal though ten dollars has lately been the price. All 
canners have had a short season, and the year’s pack un- 
usually small. However, the canners are not worrying any, 
as prices will be good. The present pack is estimated to i 
one half million cases shorter than last year. 

Oscar H. Brown of Eastport, president of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and also one of the city’s prominent 
merchants, has bought the old sardine factory, in the 
southern part of the island, which used to be operated by 
the Atlantic Canning Company. He expects to make need- 
ful repairs to wharf and plant and to be ready to pack sar- 
dines when the season reopens on April 15th, 1928. He is 
at home in the sardine business, and has had wide expe- 
rience. He owns several weirs at Kendall’s Head. 

The old Atlantic Fisherman, Fred Foley, has gone to 
Staten Island and expects to spend the winter at Sailor’s 
Snug Harbor. 

The American Can Company plant which has been closed 
on account of lessened demand for cans, has started up 
again with a small force of operatives for a short run. 

The box-shook factory and sawmill and fertilizer redue- 
tion plant of the Seacoast Company at the southern end of 
the island, will soon be closed for the winter. 

Schooner Alvena, Capt. Chas. C. Adams, recently brought 
a eargo of salt from Turk’s Island to the MacNichol Pack- 
ing Company. 

The seallop season is on and seallops are in the market 
with present price at about two dollars. The scallop fleet 
is much less in numbers than in former years but the 
seallopers seem to be having fair luck, perhaps for that 
very reason. There are now but eight boats in the seallop 
fleet sailing out of Rockland. There used to be over a 
hundred. Homer Pettigrove and Herbert Thurston of Bass 
Harbor have joined the Rockland fleet. 

Smelt are running in the Penobscot and the Winterport 
fishermen are getting them, and smelts are on sale in Ban- 
gor. Also they are reported plenty in the Damariscotta 
river. 

The lobstermen at New Harbor suffered much damage to 
traps and gear in the recent evil storm. A large trip of 
lobsters was recently taken from Friendship to Trefetherns’ 
in Portland. The lobstermen at Monhegan have been doing 
well. 

A story of abject poverty in the fishing vilages along the 
Nova Scotian coast has appeared in the press. Fishermen 
have appeared before the royal commission of fisheries 
appealing for relief. They tell of once thriving communi- 
ties now reduced to almost deserted settlements. The beam 
trawler is said to be responsible for much of this ruin in 
fishing industry. They say that intensive trawling nets 
poor and unhealthy fish along with good, and that no dis- 
crimination is shown but that the market becomes glutted 
with poor and bad fish, and nothing will cut down consump- 
tion of fish, like that. Then too, they say, the practice of 
beam trawlers destroy the wells or pockets in which fish 
deposit their roe, and this works to cut off source of supply. 
Restriction of use of beam trawlers and rigid inspection of 
fish is demanded. The committee of fishermen asked for 
removal of duty on engine parts used by fishermen, and a 
law forbidding the landing of catches in Canada by Amer- 
ican vessels. Also it was suggested that the Canadian gov- 
ernment pay a bonus on fish shipped into the United States 
until such time as the United States admits Canadian fish 
free of duty. 
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Forest 9970 








PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE HARRIS COMPANY 














The Sealers of Newfoundland 
GEORGE ALLEN ENGLAND 
O! We be the Sealers of Newfoundland! 
H We clear from a snowy shore, 
Out into the gale with our steam and sail, 
Where tempest and tumult roar. 
We battle the floe as we northward go, 
North, from a frozen strand! 
Through lead, through bay, we battle our way, 
We Sealers of Newfoundland! 


Yea, we be the Sealers of Newfoundland! 
We laugh at the blinding dark; 

We mock the wind, as we fling behind 

The wilderness hoar and stark. 

We jest at death, at the icy breath 

Of the Pole, by the north-lights spanned. 
In a wild Death-dance we dice with Chance, 
We Sealers of Newfoundland! 


Sealers, ho Sealers of Newfoundland, 

With engines begrimed and racked, 

With groaning beams where the blue ice gleams, 
We push through the growlers packed, 

With rifle, with knife we press our strife. 

What lubber shall understand 

The war we fight in the ghostly light? 

Aye, Sealers of Newfoundland! 


The ice glows red where our skin-boots tread, 
And crimson the gleaming floes. 

From mast we ‘‘scun’’ till our race be run, 
Where the ‘Labrador current goes. 

From ship we spring to the pans that swing; 
By stalwarts our deck is manned, 

O’er the blood-red road the scuips are towed 
By the Sealers of Newfoundland! 


Oh, some may sail with a southern gale; 

Some may fare east or west. 

The North is ours, where the white storm lowers, 
Wild North that we love the best! 

Oh North, we ken that ye make us men; 

Your glory our eyes have scanned, 

Hard men we be, of the Frozen Sea, 

We Sealers of Newfoundland! 


Bitterly bold through the stinging cold 

We vanquish the naked North. 

We make our kill with an iron will, 

Where the great white cold stalks forth. 
““Onward!’’ we ery, where the bare bergs lie, 
Dauntless our course is planned, 

With blood, with sweat, scant bread we get, 
We Sealers of Newfoundland! 


‘“Starb’rd!’’ and ‘‘Steady!’’ and ‘‘Port!’’ we steer; 
Press on through the grinding pan! 

We labor and muck for a fling at luck, 

Each man of us, God! a man! 

We cheer at the bawl of the white-coats all, 

We labor with knife and hand, 

With rope and gaff. At the North we laugh, 

We Sealers of Newfoundland! 


Where the old dog-hood and the old harps’ brood 
Lie out on the raftered pack, 

We tally our prey. Then away and away, 

Men, Ho for the homeward track! 

Till the day dawns near when a welcome cheer 
Shall greet us, as red' we stand 

On the decks that come to our island home, 

We Sealers of Newfoundland! 





The Fisherman’s Haven 
saver 188 Commercial St. Tee 
& = - 
landing 
yey All Kinds of Fisherman’s ; ae 
oad up 
; GEAR and FITTINGS 
GROCERIES HARDWARE ROPE 
Fresh Meats Anchors Hawsers 
*”” Fish Lights Tarred Lines 
*? —Vegetables|Bolts & Screws /|Nets 
Canned Goods Oars & Paddles Twines 
Flour Tools Lobster Gear 
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Mail orders solicited - Satisfaction guaranteed 

















PORTLAND FISH COMPANY 


Distributors of Ocean Products 
When in Portland with a trip of fish be sure and see us. 


Consignments of all kinds solicited. 


End of Custom House Wharf - PORTLAND, MAINE 
TELEPHONES, Forest 6410, 6411 






































For Commercial, Pleasure and Speed Boats | 
BRIDGEPORT - CADY & CADYFOUR 
MIANUS and LOCKWOOD 
MARINE MOTORS, in both 2 and 4 Cycle Types 
Catalogs, Prices, and other information gladly furnished upon request 


Allowances made on other makes of motors 


H. M. SCHADE, Porisna’Mane® "™** 

















ATLANTIC 
Wire Fish Basket 


Galvanized Steel Interwoven. 
Practically indestructible and rust- 
proof. No rough ends. More 
durable and cheaper than canvas. 
Ideal for mackerel. 


4-6-8 peck capacity. 
Inquire of your dealer or write. 
NORWICH WIRE WORKS, Inc. 
Norwich, N. Y. 




















EVEREADY “aus” 
COLUMBIA Wwiynon ints, 
Dry Batteries 


Unit of Union Carbide 
~they last and Carbon Corporation 
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Peirce & Kilburn, Inc. 


Fairhaven, Mass. 











Electric Marine Railway for fishermen. 
240 and 75 Ton. 11 and 13 ft. draft on 
cross beams. One of 9 cradles always 
available. Marine construction and re- 
pairs. 























Tanglefin Netting HI-DUTY PORTABLE PUMP 


National Net & Twine Co., PB 12H. caine Et 


’ Capacity 16 gals. per min. 
manufacturers of Weight.75 Ibs. 

High Grade Cotton and Linen Netting = é | Entirely self contained. 

Tarred Lines - Seine Twine - Rope - Corks ¢ “en Made by the makers of 


Spy ‘ (oe Hi-Duty Elec. Pumps 
and all fittings ; » which are built in two 


New England Branch ” a ove | 
74 Long Wharf Boston, Mass. | 


Write us for samples and prices 
you will eventually buy. 


Tanglefin Netting BOWLER, HOLMES & HECKER CO. 


| 
Catches more fish 259 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 








Write for Catalog 
































Manufactured by FISHING NETS 
CORK FLOATS ¢ JUAN SANJAUME 


= Obtained Everywhere = = = Catalonia--SAN FELIU de GUIXOLS--Spain 























<a gone seit WM. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
MARINE RAILWAYS 


We cater to fishe to 100 : 
¥ pope er Santtes — Launches, Skiffs and Tenders 


Large Storage Facilities 14 ORNE STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Best Equipped Yard in Southern Massachusetts 


Power Dories, Sailing and Rowing Dories 






































BROWNELL & COMPANY 
Established 1844 
MOODUS, CONNECTICUT 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





‘Registered Trade Mark) 


MAITRE CORD LOBSTER TWINE COTTON TWINES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 
If your dealer does not carry them order direct for prompt parcel post shipment 








